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WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1951 


Unirep States SENATE, 
PREPAREDNESS Task FoRCE OF THE PREPAREDNESS 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The task force met, pursuant to notice, at 11 a. m., in room 212, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Estes Kefauver (chairman of the task 
force consisting of Senators Kefauver, Stennis, and Saltonstall) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Kefauver and Stennis. 

Also present: Robert A. Lovett, Deputy Secretary of Defense; 
David K. Edwards, Assistant Secretary of Defense; Ralph Stohl, 
administrative assistant to the Secretary of Defense; Col. Barnet W. 
Beers, assistant for civil defense liaison, Department of Defense; 
Thomas K. Finletter, Secretary of the Air Force; Millard F. Caldwell, 
Administrator, Federal Civil Defense Administration: Samuel H. 
Sabin, general counsel, John A. De'Chant, Director of Public Affairs; 
and Justice M. Chambers, Assistant Administrator for Plans and 
Policy, all of Federal Defense Administration. 

Senator Kmrauver. The committee will come to order I appre- 
ciate very much, Mr. Lovett and Mr. Finletter, when you are very 
very busy, coming here to discuss this problem with us. 

This is a task force of the Preparedness Subcommittee. Senator 
Stennis and Senator Saltonstall and myself are members of the task 
force and the Preparedness Subcommittee have asked us to review 
again the matter of civilian defense and particularly its relationship 
with the defense establishment and again whether we had any further 
recommendations to make to the Congress with reference to civilian 
defense. 

This committee and the Armed Services Committee, of course, 
reported out and steered through the Senate the passage of ‘the Civilian 
Defense Act. At that time we went into the matter very thoroughly 
and we were fortunate in having the advice and counsel of the Defense 
Establishment, particularly Col. Barnet Beers, who had made, I 
think, as of that time, the most thorough study of the problems of 
civil defense of anyone that I know of. He, of course, had been 
working in close liaison with the atomic energy special committee of 
atomic energy; also the Central Intelligence Agency; and Mr. Syming- 
ton’s National Security Resources Board. 

Mr. Sabin, who is now the general counsel for the Civil Defense 
Administration, at that time—Sam, I believe you were 

Mr. Sanin. With the National Security Resources Board. 
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Senator Kerauver. And particularly made a study of this matter. 

After full consideration, we felt that the act which was passed by 
the Congress setting up the civil defense law was what we needed to 
prepare our Nation so far as civil defense is concerned, so that in the 
event of attack or war that we would be able to have a Civil Defense 
Administration which would civilianwise be a counterpart with the 
Military Establishment. We felt that it was very thoroughly con- 
sidered by, the House and by the Senate and it should be carried on 
full speed ahead. 

Personally, I think I speak for Senator Stennis and for the other 
members of the Armed Services Committee in saying we were very 
delighted when the President appointed our former colleague in the 
House, Millard Caldwell, the head of this Administration. 

Now we run into this predicament, and I felt this meeting might 
be of some help in getting us straightened out and oriented as to 
just where we are going. 

We have first the proposition that came up in the House, that they 
felt there was no use of tackling this problem on a big scale, on a 
substantial scale, because what we could do would only scratch the 
surface and therefore just a paper organization should be kept in 
force and that the original plans as adopted by the Congress were not 
justified or at least they did not feel that the money should be appro- 
priated for that purpose sufficient to carry out the commitments and 
the plans that had been made. 

We have all envisoned this as a local matter with the guidance 
and direction and assistance coming from the Federal Government so 
that throughout the Nation I think all of the States have appointed 
civil defense administrators, cities have made their plans, a good deal 
of legislation has been passed by the State Legislature and I think six 
or seven million—how many is it, Governor Caldwell, volunteers? 

Mr. CaLpWELL. Just one. 

Senator Krrauver. I overstated it. One million volunteers have 
been brought into the administration. But with the uncertainty 
about what we are going to do on the Federal scale, the thing is begin- 
ning to disintegrate, they are losing confidence in ‘the leadership, not 
confidence in the personnel but confidence in the belief that Congress 
and the administration is going to back up our program insofar as 
the States and local communities are concerned. 

Very frankly, a good deal of this has come about by virtue of testi- 
mony or remarks which have gotten in public print in connection with 
defense hearings that we are in a position of so much strength mili- 
tarily that we “have no great fear of attack upon our mainland and 
destruction of our cities and little need of civil defense. 

Particularly before the Senate Appropriations Committee some 
testimony of that sort came up. 

Senator Saltonstall at the last meeting we had thought it was highly 
necessary in giving Senate consideration to the appropriations for civil 
defense that we iron out and try to get adjusted and settled for the 
foreseeable future anyway, two things. That is, first, what is going 
to be the working relationship between the Defense Establishment 
and the Civil Defense Administration? Does the Defense Establish- 
ment feel that it was necessary or that they can handle the matter by 
themselves? Is there need for this program which Congress has put 
into law and which Mr. Caldwell is heading up? Is it true, as we 
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thought originally, that unless we did have adequate preparation and 
in the event of attack upon our cities that we might be rendered in 
such condition that we would be retarded or lessened insofar as our 
military effort is concerned? 

The second thing is that if the program adopted by Congress 
when the Civil Defense Act was passed is not justified, I think we may 
as well know it and let the cities and the counties know that we are 
not going to carry through what we originally said and also the act 
should be changed if there is not any justification for it. 

My feeling is that we should either support civil defense or we 
should quit it. There is no use of the local people being led to believe 
that this is needed and we are going to furnish the guidance and then 
Congress and the Government not do something about it. 

So I hope that by this meeting and exchange of ideas between Mr. 
Caldwell, Mr. Finletter, Mr. Lovett, and you gentlemen of the 
Defense Department we might arrive at just what we wanted to do 
and what the Congress should do in connection with the Civil Defense 
Administration. 

Mr. Caldwell, I might ask you: Does that roughly, in very poor 
language, state the predicament that you see we are in? 

Mr. Catpwe tt. Yes, sir, I think that it does. It may be that I 
can by use of a very brief memorandum which I have bere further 
amplify and sharpen up some of the problems we are confronted with. 
With your approval I will get this into the record now so that you can 
see what our problems are. 

Senator Kerauver. All right, sir. 

Mr. Catpwetu. Civil defense is not moving satisfactorily because 
the States, the cities, and the public are not convinced of its necessity. 
The immediate and tangible cause of the prevailing attidude is the 
failure of the Congress to provide necessary funds and the reversal by 
the Congress of the principles of matching, stockpiling, and shelter as 
contemplated by the basic law. 

The Congress failed to provide the funds and reversed the principles 
referred to because the membership of Congress appears to be con- 
vinced that a strong military organization is all that is needed to assure 
victory in a major conflict. 

The conviction evident in the Congress is attributable to the fact 
that the Defense Department, charged with the military safety of the 
country, has not emphasized the fact that civil defense is an integral 
and essential part of over-all defense if such be the case. 

It has not been possible to create in the Congress or elsewhere any 
sense of urgency. . Responsible officials have left a contrary impression 
by suggesting that the danger of attack is over, that our power to 
retaliate is so great as to make an attack unlikely, that Russia does 
not possess the atomic bomb, and so forth. 

There is only one way to get civil defense moving. The solution 
requires a reassessment by the Defense Department and by the 
Congress of the need for an organized public. A token and sporadic 
endorsement, not based upon deep conviction, can assure nothing 
more than lingering ineffectiveness. The public will not respond with 
the sacrifice of time, effort, and money unless it believes that the civil 
defense function means the difference between winning and losing the 
next war. 

If civil defense is a necessity, it should be supported; but, on the 
other hand, if it is less than vital, it should be abandoned. 
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In civil defense we are proceeding upon certain assumptions: 

(1) the Nation is in a period of grave danger, which necessitates a 
vast, effective program of public civil defense education and organiza- 
tion. 

(2) The military cannot win without production, and production 
cannot be assured without civil defense. 

(3) A major war would involve atomic attack on population and 
industrial centers. 

(4) Such strikes would entail vast numbers of casualties and the 
disruption of production. 

(5) If the public is informed, organized, and trained, the country 
can cope with the disasters and keep production going. 

(6) An uninformed, untrained, ill-equipped public will be so stunned 
by attack that chaos will prevail, production will stop and conceivably 
the will to fight be lost. 

I propose therefore that the Defense Department and the Congress 
reassess the need for civil defense and take one or the other of two 
courses. 

First, if it be found that an informed and trained public is the very 
guts of the over-all defense effort, the Defense Department must state 
the fact to the Congress and to the public in clear, strong language, 
and the Congress must provide the support needed for the job; or 

Second, if civil defense is not an absolute nec essity, abandon the 
effort. 

To put it another way, support civil defense or kill it. 

That just about states the position in which we find ourselves. 

Senator Kerauver. Senator Stennis, do you have any observa- 
tions to make? 

Senator Stennis. I want to know a little bit more about the object 
of this study. This matter is pending before the Appropriations 
Committee now? 

Senator Kerauver. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Which subcommittee has it? 

Senator Kmrrauver. I do not know. 

Mr. Cuamsers. The full committee will handle the appropriation. 
We are not before a subcommittee. 

Senator Stennis. No additional legislation is required here? 

Sentor Keravuver. No, sir, the beginning of this was—— 

Senator Stennis. I recall the vote in the House of Representatives. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes, and over here our committee, of course, 
has been keeping in close liaison with the Civil Defense Administration. 

Senator S1eNNis. I did not want to delay these gentlemen. I was 
unfortunate in not being able to be here at your first meeting, but we 
had other committee meetings going on that I had to attend. I will 
catch it as we go on, 

Mr. Catpwe.u. Let me point this out: that the basic law said to 
the people of this country that we will have civil defense, that it will 
include the matching by the Federal Government of State and local 
funds for organizational equipment; the stockpiling of medical sup- 
plies and certain equipment and a shelter program. 

The legislatures have made some progress. Some $72,000,000 has 
been provided by State legislatures for matching; the House, as 
against that, has provided some four and a half million dollars in 
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this last bill and $25,000,000 in the third supplemental, or a total of 
$29,500,000 for matching. 

The House committee is laboring under the conviction that @ 
strong military organization is all that is needed. It suggested that 
our program was not coordinated nor realistic. What the House 
committee meant was that it did not agree with the program laid 
out in the basic law; that we should not engage in stockpiling; that 
we should not match with Federal funds; that we should not engage 
in a shelter program. : 

The cold fact is that the House committee is convinced that the 
military can do the job. I do not know whether it is right, but if 
it is, we should stop harassing the public about civil defense. If it 
is not right, then we must do something about it. That is the picture 
as We see it. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Governor. 

Senator Kerauver..Mr. Lovett, and Mr. Finletter, I do not know 
how to approach this thing, but I think a very good way is to ask the 
question as to whether you gentlemen in the Defense Department feel 
that the Civil Defense Administration is worth while, whether it has 
a place in the picture, or whether it does not. 

Mr. Loverr. Mr. Chairman, I should like to make it as clear as 
possible that the Department of Defense has consistently felt that the 
Civil Defense was a partner and a coequal partner in national defense. 

In fact, for many years until the establishment of the Federal Civil 
Defense Authority in the form of an administration it was the military 
departments who carried the load, as you recognize from the Bull 
Report, the Hopley Report, and the other activities. 

Senator Krrauver. I intended to mention those reports. 

Mr. Loverr. At the present time there is no change. We continue 
to feel civil defense is a necessary and vital part of national defense. 

If the chairman pleases, I would like to read for the record a state- 
ment made under date of July 25 in a letter by the Secretary of 
Defense to Governor Caldwell. 

Senator Kerauver. I will be happy if you would give the full letter 
or such part of it as you may desire. 

Mr. Lovett. The whole letter will be made available for the record. 

Senator Kerauver. Let the whole letter be put in the record. 

Mr. Loverr. It is quite short, and it reads as follows; 

Dear GOVERNOR CALDWELL: Your letter of July 24 requests my opinion of the 
importance of civil defense in the national defense effort. 

I am glad to reiterate the position of this Department which has consistently 
advocated a strong civil defense for this Nation as an urgent and continuing neces- 
sity. My personal convictions are strong that we must have a competent civil 
defense system in being. 

I wish to reassure you of my desire to support your program. I consider that 
the build-up of the civilian capabilities in this field is essential, not only from a 
humanitarian standpoint, but as a military necessity. 

Faithfully yours, 


G. C. MARSHALL. 


That represents the position of the Department, Mr. Chairman. 
We feel that the strength of this country lies in large part upon our 
extraordinary industrial capacity and our industrial technology. 
That depends on people. Consequently, the safety of the people, as 
well as the lines of communication and the highly complex industrial 
organization as a whole, is of paramount importance to us. 
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I do not know how to add emphasis to it, sir, except perhaps by 
again offering for the record a statement which General Bradley has 
given me recording the position of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It is 
dated September 4 and reads as follows: 

While the Joint Chiefs of Staff feel that civil defense itself is not a mititary, but 
rather a civil responsibility, the Armed Forces have in the past supported, and will 
continue to support, the very important mission of civil defense. If war should 
come, the entire military effort will be concentrated upon the primary mission of 
defeating the hostile armed forces. In the event of an attack upon the United 
States by enemy aircraft, our military forces will do everything in their power to 
shoot down enemy planes. However, it-is the opinion of the Air Force that should 
such an attach come, a large percentage of enemy aircraft would probably be able 
to penetrate our defenses. In that event a competent Federal Civil Defense 
Agency must be prepared to function in order to return our workers and our fac- 
tories to maximum production and restore communications in the shortest pos- 
sible time. The military will be unable in such a contingency to direct this effort: 

There exists, then, a requirement for an organization, planned and staffed be- 
forehand, to take over in the event of an emergency of this nature. We under- 
stand that the Federal Civil Defense Agency is preparing the plans, setting up 
the organization, and acquiring the necessary resources to do this essential job. 
If civil defense does not function effectively, our defense efforts will be very 
adversely affected. 

Senator Keravver. That is a very clear and direct statement, Mr. 
Lovett. 

Mr. Lovett. Now as to another aspect of this, Mr. Chairman, in 
the interest of being fully responsive to what the Administrator has 
said, I must, with great deference to his views, differ on one aspect 
of his appraisal. I do not see evidence that the Department of De- 
fense has directly given the impression that our degree of prepared- 
ness in a military sense is an adequate insurance of national security 
or a substitute for civil defense. 

I say that, sir, because we consistently stated that what we are 
building toward in the military services is a force to prevent disaster 
and not a force for victory. It is three and a half million men or 
thereabouts in the services. Manifestly that is inadequate for victory. 
It is a disaster force, and the testimony throughout the past year 
before your committees in both sides of the Congress has been to that 
effect. 

I am not able to assign a reason for the apathy which Governor 
Caldwell correctly identifies, but I feel it would be unjust, sir, to think 
that the Military Establishment has in any way depreciated in its 
own mind the value of civil defense. 

In fact, we have over 940 officers assigned to the civil defense func- 
tion in the country. There are something over 16,000 civilian enroll- 
ments in the Civil Air Patrol, which is a corollary of the Air Force 
itself. 

The air defense warning system is entirely dependent on the co- 
operation of the civilian members that are indoctrinated and trained 
in the air raid warning system. 

As I understand it, from the technicians in the field, this embraces 
first a warning, then some form of shelter system, and finally, a method 
of postattack operation. 

In all of those fields we have a very direct and very important 
interest. ; 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Lovett, in that connection I think you 
have made a very factual statement about it, which all of us will agree 
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with, but somehow or other among our colleagues in the Congress and a 
good part of the public generally recently they have gotten the idea 
that maybe civil defense is window dressing and going to be boon- 
dogeling, and that it is not something that is necessary. 

t is hard to get the exact statements of testimony that they base 
that on, except they have the general impression that the Defense 
Establishment feels that it can fairly adequately take care of any 
attack we may have upon us. 

Of course, writing on their own, there have been various reports 
in the newspapers that high military authorities stated to this com- 
mittee or that committee that they were able to repel any offense that 
might take place, which has put a cold damper on civil defense. Un- 
doubtedly you have seen those statements. 

There is evidence also of the fact that in the House debates there 
were many statements to that effect justifying the very drastic 
reduction in the appropriation for civil defense. I think the record 
should show that we are not here to try to ask for something that the 
Civil Defense does not justify. We are not talking about any particular 
parts of their program, the shelter program, or anything else, but we 
do think, in view of the way the thing has gone, that it is time to re- 
value and to reconsider just where the program fits in to the over-all 
defense pattern. 

Mr. Loverr. Mr. Chairman, the military services, I think, are 
perhaps more aware of the necessity for civil defense than almost 

anyone, because their continuity of operation depends on the function- 
ing of our economy as a whole. Communications depend on it. Those 
in authority in the military forces have a lively recollection of the 
problem we faced after Pearl Harbor in the guarding of bridges, and 
so forth, with our insufficient forces at that time. 

In all of the hearings before the Armed Services Committees and 
the Appropriations Committees—and I think I have been before 
those most frequently—we have endeavored to emphasize the fact 
that the forces planned by July 1, 1952-——that is, the three and a 
half million Armed Forces—are in no sense an insurance against 
attack. We have constantly reiterated the dangers of atomic war. 

As late as a week or so ago before the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, of which you were speaking, we were asked the direct question 
as ro eg ability of our air defense system to stand off a determined 
attack. 

I testified for the record that, based on our experience in World 
War II, if we got a third of the invading planes, we would be shooting 
par for the course. General Vandenberg thought if we got 25 percent 
or thereabouts, it would be more than we had a right to expect. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, if you would let me go off the record one 
moment——— 

Senator Knrauver. Off the record. 

(Discussion was continued off the record.) 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Finletter, we appreciate very much your 
coming up to discuss this matter with us. Say what you wish 01 the 
record and indicate any part that you wish to have off of the record. 

Secretary Finterrer. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad to have this 
opportunity to give my opinion as to the desirability of preparing now 
against atomic attack on this country. I understand, although I 
have not seen any of the newspaper clippings on the subject of which 
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mention has been made, that some reference has been made to some 
testimony which I gave before a subcommittee of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee on August 20, 1951. 

Senator Kerauver. Excuse me for interrupting. I do not know 
whether Senator Stennis and Governor Caldwell knew what the 
testimony was or who gave it, but we had reports that did some 
damage to the progress of the Civil Defense Administration; some 
testimony had been given. I did not know it was you who had given 
it, but I think it does serve a very useful purpose in getting the whole 
issue clarified. 

Secretary Finuerrer. Then, since this testimony of mine, that 
you have just referred to, is on the record in the proceedings of that 
subcommittee, I think it might serve a double purpose. A great 
deal of the time which was taken before the subcommittee on that 
day was off the record and the record of the proceedings therefore, is 
a little confusing because it does not reveal the entire proceedings. 

Now what I said at that time was in effect that, as I saw it, the 
United States at the present time was reasonably safe from direct 
mvasion. 

I did not use those words ‘direct invasion,’’ but such was what I 
intended and such I think is the reasonable and plausible interpretation 
of the text. 

I then went on to point out that this was not the case; that this was. 
not true about Europe. 

I also went on to point out that when I spoke of “direct attack’’— 
which were the words I used—I was referring to invasion because I 
went on thereafter to point out expressly that at the present time the 
United States was subject to a direct air attack. What I said on that, 
and I am quoting, is as follows: 
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At the present time, the capability of an enemy who would attack us is certainly 
present and is certainly not to be disregarded. 

I was at that point speaking of possible air attack. - 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I thmk rather than going over that previous 
testimony in detail, I would like to read to you exactly what I do 
think about this question of the desirability of preparing now against 
atomic attack on this country. 

Senator Kerauver. Before you do that, then we can say so far as 
you are concerned, the record is that in your reference to attack in 
your testimony you were referring to invasion. 

Secretary Frnuerrer. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. If the off-the-record testimony had been 
included, that would have been even clearer than it is in the report 
of the testimony? 

Secretary Finterrer. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kmrauver. And that your reference to “‘not in great 
danger of attack’’ did not refer to attack by air. 

Secretary Finterrer. Exactly, Mr. Chairman, as is proved by the 
fact that I went on to state in affirmative terms that there was the 
possibility of direct attack by air. 

Senator Krrauver. What apparently happened was that the press 
got just part of the statement, or part of the interpretation of the 
statement without getting the whole context. 

Secretary Finuerrer. Exactly, Mr. Chairman. If I may now, I 
would like to read a statement which I have prepared here which does. 
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express exactly what I think as to the desirability of preparing now 
against atomic attack on this country. 

Senator Kerauver. Very well. 

Secretary Frnterrer. Possible enemies of this country, according 
to our best information, now have a substantial number of atomic 
weapons and also have the planes to carry these weapons in an attack 
on this country. The potential violence of such an attack will 
increase as time goes on. 

Whether or not such an attack will in fact be made can only be 
guessed at, but for the purposes of our planning, we must assume ‘that 
it may and must make our plans accordingly. This is the policy 
which Congress has approved for the Department of Defense by its 
appropriations of large sums of money to establish radar installations 
and to provide interceptor planes and antiaircraft artillery. 

This radar and these interceptors and antiaircraft are indispensable 
now. They cannot, however, as has been said so often, assure us 
that an atomic attack upon us will be turned back. A determined 
bomber assault, experience has shown, will get most of its planes 
through, even as against an alerted and efficient defense. An attack 
without warning would be even more successful. 

I want to add at that point, Mr. Chairman, that a statement along 
those lines or, rather, statements along those lines, have been re- 
peatedly made in testimony before the Senate and House Armed 
Services and Appropriations Committees, and have been contained 
in articles written in various periodicals and in speeches and radio and 
television broadcasts frequently by myself and General Vandenberg. 

It seems to me that we should ready our civil defenses as we are 
readying our radar, interceptor, and aircraft defenses. Our policy 
as to civil defense I believe should follow the same policy, and this 
should be based on the sound assumption, namely, that an attack 
may come and that whatever the proper measures are to provide for 
the civil defense of the Nation in the event of such an attack should 
be put into effect as soon as possible. 

Senator Kerauver. That is very clear and unequivocal. 

Mr. Loverr. May I pick up for the record in the form that it may 
be useful—— 

Senator Kerauver. Yes. 

Mr. Loverr. The general atmosphere which is | think noticeable 
today in the Defense Department as to world conditions. 

On the hearings before a subcommittee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the House this exchange took place on July 18 between 
the chairman of the subcommittee and the Secretary of Defense. 
The chairman had asked the Secretary for his considered judgment 
as to the likelihood of a major war now as compared with 3 months 
ago and General Marshall testified as follows 

I would say that it is just about the same as 2 or 3 months ago. There has 
been a build-up in the Soviet and their satellites of their military strength. Un- 
fortunately, we do not know a great deal about it. 

The chairman then asked if the likelihood of an all-out war is still 
an ever-present consideration, to which General Marshall replied: 

_ I think it is continuing and from the viewpoint of the enemy’s build-up it is 
increasing. 

That situation in the opinion of the officials in the Department of 
Defense continues today, sir. 
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Senator Kerauver. Mr. Lovett, you referred to certain off-the- 
record testimony by Secretary Marshall and General Bradley and I 
believe also some by Mr. Finletter given to the House Appropriations 
Committee. 

Is there any part of that or would you permit any part of it or all 
of it to be put in our record here to clarify what the whole discussion 
was about, or should it continue to remain off the record? 

Mr. Loverr. May we go off the record, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Kerauver. Off the record. 

(Discussion was continued off the record.) 

Mr. Loverr. On the record, Mr. Chairman, the various discussions 
off the record before the Appropriations Committee of the Senate 
dealt with appraisals of the likelihood of an attack on this country 
from several sources or by several means. That is, an invasion, a 
sea-borne attack, or an air attack. 

It was the consensus that at present the greatest danger lay in an 
air attack, particylarly an air attack which employed atomic weapons. 

May we go off the record? 

Senator Kerauver. Very well. 

(Discussion was continued off the record.) 

Senator Kerauver. Senator Stennis, do you have any questions 
at this point? 

Senator Srrennis. There has been a lot said this morning about 
what was said somewhere else and then there was a lot said this 
morning new. I understand the situation of these gentlemen, but if 
I understand correctly now, you are very seriously concerned about 
the success of an air attack on our vital spots and industry. Should 
an air attack occur, you think a good part of it would get through. 
That is clear, is it? 

Mr. Lovertr. That is our best opinion, sir. 

Senator Srennis. And there is no doubt about the capacity of the 
planes and the bombs, too, to make an atomic bomb attack? That is 
the way I understand it. 

Secretary Fryterrer. There is no doubt about it. 

Senator Srennis. All of the things we are doing are not in your 
opinion, enough to meet the situation; is that right? 

Mr. Loverr. That is my opinion, sir. 

Senator Srennis. It comes down to the necessity in the mind of 
each of you gentlemen, of this civil defense program to meet that 
situation; is that correct? 

Mr. Loverr. That is correct. 

Secretary FInLerrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. It is necessary. There is no choice in your minds 
that we should meet that condition. 

Mr. Loverrt. I want to be fully responsive to that question if I can 
be. Ido not know, for example, the details of the civil defense pro- 
gram. It is not our function. I do not know the details of their 
budget. I have been speaking throughout as to the necessity for 
adequate civil defense programing. ‘Those in charge must determine 
whether or not it is adequate, but there is no doubt in my mind nor in 
the mind of my senior, General Marshall, nor in the minds of the 
military, as I think the record will show, that a civil defense in being 
is a vital part of national defense, as a whole, and that military forces 
are not a substitute for civil defense. 
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Senator Stennis. Yes. Just to bring out my thinking, I think it is 
so remote that there be any land invasion of this country that it is not 
necessary to make any preparations. I think that is not in the fore- 
seeable future at all. 1 do not believe any naval vessel as such will 
render us much damage. That is my opinion about it. 

However, an air attack launched from naval vessels or being 
launched from the other side of the globe, as far as that is concerned, 
that is where I think there is a problem. There has been a lot of mis- 
leading information reported about it. That is, an impression has 
gotten out, erroneously I think. I am glad this is being cleared up. 
I am glad to hear you gentlemen on it. 

Senator Knrauver. Do you have any comment on that, Mr. Fin- 
etter? 

Secretary Finterrer. I do have comment that I would like to 
make. I agree with it thoroughly, and I would like also to say that 
the Air Force in the persons of the Chief of Staff and myself have 
believed it important to tell this story as much as security would allow, 
and we have made a considerable positive effort to tell the story of the 
vulnerability of this country to atomic attack. 

We have made preparedness speeches and have prepared articles and 
prepared radio and television presentations, all of which were cleared for 
security, in which we have tried to get over the story of the vulnera- 
bility of this country to atomic air attack just along the lines you have 
mentioned, Senator Stennis. 

Mr. Loverr. I think the proof, Senator Stennis, if any additional 
is needed, lies in the fact that the Air Force has requested an addi- 
tional number of groups and that the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
civilian secretaries have asked for an increase in air power because 
the task and mission of the Air Force has been enlarged and has 
grown in part because of the growth of the potential enemy’s force. 

Mr. Cautpwe.u. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to be in the position 
of seeming to quibble about words, but we are so close to this public 
response, and we meet on every hand such things as this story in 
the Toledo Blade, in which they in part say this: 

That the reluctance of Congress is based upon a growing skepticism, bolstered 
by many military leaders, that the Russians haven’t the bombs or the planes to do 
all the damage that Mr. Caldwell and others predict. 

The Associated Press story, which we discussed the other day, in 
which the military was quoted as indicating that the danger of attack 
is over, went all over the country and we felt the impact. 

We have hundreds of editorials along the general theme I referred to, 
and of course that reflects public attitude. I understand the problem 
of the Defense Department on civil defense. They have not had an 
opportunity to learn what our plans are nor how sound or unsound they 
may be. 

Further, I suspect a very natural reluctance on their part to accept 
our security provisions fully as yet. They have not had an oppor- 
tunity to learn much about FCDA. 

It isn’t so much what the Defense Department believes about the 
necessity for an organized public. I know that they recognize it as 
essential. It is what they say or do not say that makes this job pos- 
sible or impossible. 

Now the letter from Secretary Marshall could have been written 
about education or the religious forces, or the Red Cross. It did not 
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forcefully say that Civil Defense is a vital function without which 
this country may be in trouble. 

That letter was requested for use with the House committee. It 
stated the case in general language but it did not convey a sense of 
urgency and vitality. It was obviously a response to a request. 
In other words, it was a solicited testimonial. In dealing with the 
public you must come out in plain language and tell them what the 
facts are. Once the public is convinced that civil defense is vital to 
the country, to the continuance of production and ultimate success, 
we will make progress, presently, there is great skepticism, and i 
know of no way it can be dispelled except by forthright, plain, con- 
cise statements, not made once, not made twice, but Made over and 
over again. 

In civil defense we pound the fact that production must go on if the 
armed services are to continue in the field. You would not refer 
to the building of planes, or tanks, or ships as a humanitarian effort— 
they are the guts of the defense effort. You can’t fight a war without 
them. 

Unless civil defense is just as important as any single factor, 
whether it is planes, tanks, or whatever, I do not think that we will 
succeed, nor do I think we should try. If it is so important, the fact 
must be stated and it must be stated again. 

It may be that we will improve our position with the Defense 
Department when we can go over our plans and indicate exactly what 
is contemplated so that the Department may form its own conclusion 
as to whether we are sound. 

This business of getting 15 to 20 million American citizens to give 
up their time, money, and efforts to become a part o1 an active, moving, 
effective organization is a tough one, and the motivation requires some 
pretty strong language at the | top levels. 

For instance, here is an editorial in which the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal, by the w ay, said: 

Senator Kerauver. A good reliable newspaper. 

Mr. Catpwe tt. | am breaking into the middle of it. It says: 

This to us points up one of our most glaring weaknesses in the whole civil 
defense set-up and efforts. The people are told of their danger by second-string 
officials and not by their highest and most responsible defense leadership, which, 
_ to be more specific, is the Joint Chiefs of Staff. If Russia is as well armed as is 
now claimed, the matter is one of such gravity as to call for a solemn pronounce- 
ment of civil defense needs for preparatory action reaching from the highest levels 
of government to those of even smaller cities and communities. 

That is the sort ef thing that we find coming across our desk by the 
hundreds, and it bespeaks a skepticism that will have to be dispelled 
before we can function. 

Senator Kerauver. I think that is true. 

Mr. Lovertr. May I speak to that point, sir? 

Senator Kerauver. Yes. 

Mr. Loverr. Governor Caldwell has indicated it is his impression 
that General Marshall’s letter was not strong enough, that it did not 
stress the urgency or the necessity. I differ “with Governor Caldwell 
about that. General Marshall does not write a flamboyant a 
It is not in his character. He writes a fairly laconic document, it 
which each word is supposed to count. 

In the letter under discussion he states that he is glad to reiterate 
the position of the Defense Department, which has consistently advo- 
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cated a need for strong civil defense for this Nation as an urgent and 
continuing necessity. . 

Those are both the words that Governor Caldwell thought were 
missing. Further on he says: 

My personal convictions are strong that we must have a competent civil-defense 
system in being. I wish to reassure you of my desire to support your program. 
I consider that the build-up of the civilian capabilities in this field is essential not 
only from a humanitarian standpoint but as a military necessity. 

Now I find it bard to agree with the Governor that that is not a 
very forthright endorsement. Whether it was solicited or not seems 
to me to be beside the point, as it was an expression of opinion. May 
I go off the record for a moment? 

Senator Kerauver. Off the record. 

(Discussion was continued off the record.) 

Senator Kerauver. I think there is no difference as to the import- 
ance of civil defense in the minds of either Mr. Caldwell, Mr. Lovett, 
or Mr. Finletter. It is a partnership and civil defense must go along 
with the military and it is undoubtedly a fact that public reaction as 
to whether it is going to be supported or not will depend to a great 
extent on whether or not they are making a contribution to winning 
this conflict. 

It is impossible to separate the two. 

* I feel this discussion has been helpful to us in the Congress. I 
think I should frankly say that we haven’t carried our part of the ball 
in the Halls of Congress in giving the public as much of a picture as 
we should have from time to time. 

I do think that probably one thing that can be done that will help— 
if you gentlemen could have more discussions like this, it might be 
well. Colonel Beers has been very wonderful and he has carried the 
ball, along with others in the military as Mr. Lovett has said, and has 
kept it alive until this Administration took over. There isn’t any 
doubt about the urgency or about the position of the military when one 
considers the Bull Report and the Hopley Report. But, of course, 
they are past history and we are on a kind of day-by-day basis at the 
present time. 

I wonder if there could be a system—lI know there have been a lot 
of discussions and everybody’s time is awfully busy—whereby you 
could from time to time go over these matters together and see where 
you are and what needs to be done. I think that that would be very 
helpful. 

Mr. Lovett and Mr. Finletter and others would have very valuable 
suggestions, and Mr. Cadwell, you would have ideas about how you 
could help and assist one another. 

Mr. CaLpwe ut. Speaking for Civil Defense, we would just be de- 
lighted with the idea, but the gentlemen in the Defense Department 
are terribly pushed for time, and it is pretty difficult to expect them 
to take too much time on these things. I think it would be helpful 
if we could spend perhaps a brief while just going over our plans and 
pointing out what our function is so that there could be more general 
understanding of the complexities of our problem. 

I do not question the belief in the Defense Department that a pre- 
pared public is essential. I have no criticism to offer on any score. 
I simply peint out that the only way that I know that we will get this 
thing moving effectively is for the Defense Department to get behind 
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it and give it a push in good sharp language, so that the public knows 
what to expect. How far you can go on that I do not know, but that. 
is the only key that I know of. 

Mr. Loverr. Mr. Chairman, the Department of Defense officials 
would be most happy to put what time is necessary with Governor 
Caldwell on this and to be as halpful as we can in any way that is 
proper. We are here at all times so that if the governor will let us 
know what would be a convenient time, perhaps we could work it 
out in the near future. 

As to the method of getting behind you, as you say, Governor 
Caldwell, that is a difficult thing to identify. We are ‘behind you. 
We are vocally behind you. Now, the query is, How much further 
can we go and be effective? Wedonot know. You will undoubtedly 
have ideas. You have a competent staff on this. That is perhaps an 
area we naa explore and see what we can work out. 

Senator Srennis. Pardon me. This has been a very heipful hour 
for me, gentlemen, but is there something else to be brought out in 
the way of new matter? 

Senator Kerauver. No, sir, I do not believe so. Off the record. 

(Discussion was continued off the record.) 

Senator Kerauver. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m. the hearing was concluded.) 





